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MR, FINIS. 


Lucy. Sister Mary, do look here and tell me what 
this picture means, in the end of this old book. Here is | 
agrave stone, and part of the face of a person that looks | 
very old, and something else,—I can’t tell what. | 

Mary. You will find in almost all old books, the word 
« Finis,” at the end; which means that the book is fin- 
ished. I have heard a story of a woman who, on seeing | 
this, inquired, “Who is this Mr. Finis, that writes all | 
the books?” She was laughed at for her ignorance ;| 
but a great many people now are about as ignorant as 
she was, as to many things which they find in books. 
Before I answer your question, I will tell you some more 
things about books, which you ought to know. On the 
first page is the title, which tells you’ what the book is 
about; and here after the title of the book, about the 
middle of the page, if any where, you will find the name 
of the person who wrote the book, and at the bottom, the 
name of the bookseller, who publishes it. Then, often 
you will find a few words on the next page, “ Entered 
according to act of Congress,” &c., which means that 
a copy right has been taken, so that no one can publish 
the book, without leave from the person who owns the 
copy right. And on this page frequently is te printer’s 
name ; for the publisher is not always the printer. Then 
generally follows the preface, in which the author tells 
why he wrote the book, and gives any explanations of 
things which he wishes his readers to understand before- 
hand; so that, when you begin a book, you should al- 
ways read the preface first. 

L. But, you have not told me the meaning of the 
picture. 

M. This picture is put in the place of the word Finis, 
to show that the book is finished. This is represented 
by two things, death and the grave, which are the end of 
mankind, so far as this world is concerned ; and the set- 
ting sun, which is the close of day. 

L. O, that is a sad picture, Mary. 

M. It is good for us sometimes to look at sad things ; 
and especially to remember our end. This is what we 
must all come to, at last; and we ought to live so that 
this will not be the end of our happiness. This is an 
old book; but, by and by, some book-maker will take it} 
and print it over, and have it bound up ina nice cover, | 
and gilt, and then it will be a great deal finer book than | 
ever it was yet. So, if we love God and serve him, | 
though our bodies will wear out, like this old book, yet 
God will give us a new body, more glorious than the} 
old, and raise us up to life and immortal glory. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORY OF JEANETTE, 
[Continued from page 110.] 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, they reach- 
ed their place of destination. John assisted his 
cousin in alighting, and then went off at once 
with his horse; so Jeanette was left to introduce 
herself to the host of new relatives who came 
forth to meet her. It was therefore no small re- 
lief to see among the strange faces, a familiar 
one. It was that of the young woman, who 
came smilingly forward with the little one in her 





arms, while she seemed to find with surprise, 


that the new comer was no stranger to herself at 
least. Jeanette felt for some time a little awk- 
ward; but after tea she began to be rather more 
at ease, and to look with some interest on her 
cousins. 

Nannie, the author of the famous letter, was 
some years younger than herself; then there was 
Lucy, a staid, quiet girl of sixteen, who seemed 
to be quite a person of consequence in the fami- 
ly; besides half a dozen of younger ones of all 
sorts and sizes. In a few days Jeanette felt 
quite at home. She had been into all the favor- 
ite resorts of the young folks again and again— 
sometimes with Nannie alone, sometimes with 
her laughing, happy cousin Tom, and sometimes 
entirely by herself. She was, however, rather 
mortified to find, that although Nannie could not 


| write a very interesting letter, she was in many 


points superior to herself. For instance, she 
could knit stockings, and could cut out and make 
some articles of dress, entirely without advice or 
assistance. 

“Why,” said Jeanette, “I could not knit a 
stocking by myself to save my life.” 

Lucy and Nannie both smiled. 

“I hope your life will never depend upon the 
matter, then,” said her aunt. Jeanette hoped 
so too. 

**T never had any fancy for such things,” she 
said; ‘*and mamma says she would rather have 
me attend to my studies now, and try to improve 
my mind as much as possible.” 

‘But I don’t see what you do with yourself 
when you are out of school,” said Nannie. “I 
should not like to sit still at home doing nothing, 
and you say there are no green fields in Boston.” 

“Sit still doing nothing!” echoed Jeanette. 
‘Why I have enough to do, I can tell you. In 
the first place, when I come home from school, 
I have dinner.” 

‘¢]T should not like that,” said Nannie. 
ner at eleven is too early.” 

“But our school is not out till three,’ 
Jeanette. 

“Oh, is that it? Well, I should think you 
would like that; then you have all the rest of 
the day to yourself, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, after dinner I play a little while with 
my kitten; I have a dear little kitty. Then I 
generally have some flowers to press, or some 
minerals to arrange, and that takes a long time.” 

‘But what do you press flowers for?” 

‘Oh, mamma says it is a safe, and a useful 
amusement for me; and in the winter, I have a 
large book, which I call my herbarium, into 
which I fasten my flowers. 1 do not study bota- 
ny yet. I am not old enough; but one of these 
days perhaps I shall, and then I shall have my 
flowers allready. My last birth-day present was 
a little cabinet in which L keep shells and miner- 
als, and such things.” 

*“Was that the reason why you picked up 
those little stones the other day?” asked Sam, 
who had been sitting with his hands on his sides 
listening with much gravity to this conversation. 

“Yes,” Jeanette answered, “‘and that’s the 
reason why I don’t mind it if you are all at 
school, or busy, when I walk out, because you 
know I can amuse myself with looking for flow- 
ers, and curious leaves and stones; and don’t 
you think, the other day I found a bird’s nest!” 

‘** Well, they’re as common as stones,” said 
Nannie. ‘There’s nothing very curious in a 
little, old nest.” 

“J think it is a curiosity at any rate,” said 
Jeanette, ‘for I never saw one before.” 
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‘* Din- 


’ said 








On hearing this, the children all laughed. 
Jeanette felt quite mortified. She had always 


been encouraged at home, in all these tastes of 
hers, and had imagined all children like herself 


to be chiefly interested in such pursuits and 
amusemefits, as had been her delight since her 
childhood. However, she bore her mortification 
good humoredly, and her cousins, seeing that 
she felt rather hurt, were sorry that they had so 
openly expressed their mirth. Nannie in partic- 
ular was anxious to atone for it, so she offered 
to help her collect curiosities the next time they 
walked out. Accordingly, in the afternoon they 
rambled off together into the woods, talking, and 
gathering berries and flowers, and throwing the 
dry and yellow leaves which were now beginning 
to fall from the trees, all over each other. Jean- 
ette had her hands at last filled with bits of moss, 
oddly shaped leaves, twigs of plants new to her, 
&c. &c. when suddenly she threw them all from 
her, and darted forward to the trunk of a tall 
tree, exclaiming, 

“Oh what a little dear! Oh Nannie, just see 
what I’ve found. It is a pipe, a real pipe, and it 
is soft, and seems to be growing right up here 
out of the ground !” 

Nannie ran up out of breath, to see the wonder. 

** Oh is that all?” she cried in a tone of disap- 
pointment, “I thought you had found something 
wonderful. It is nothing but the Indian Pipe.” 

“It is the queerest thing I ever saw,” said 
Jeanette, ‘‘and how white it is; I will carry it 
home and keep it!” 

“Tt will dry all up, and grow black,” said 
Nannie. 

“But I can set it out in the garden till I go 
home,” said Jeanette. 

As soon, therefore, as she reached the house 
she ran out to dig a little hole in which she care- 
fully placed the delicate plant. The next morn- 
ing, however, when she went out to take a sur- 
vey of her treasure, she found it had turned from 
its pure white, to black ; and its beauty, as well 
as its resemblance to a real pipe, was thereby 
much destroyed. That evening, she wrote to 
her mother, and among other things, gave an 
account of this affair, adding, ‘* What a funny 
little old man that must be who could smoke 
such a pipe,mamma! I wonder what he thought 
when he came back and found that I had stolen 
it!” Nannie was looking at her cousin with 
great astonishment, as she sat writing away as 
fast as her fingers could fly ; and as she was fin- 
ishing off with this sentence, she observed that 
she smiled a little. 

‘What are you laughing at?” she asked. 

*Oh only at something I was thinking of, 
about a little mite of a man smoking that pipe,” 
said Jeanette. 

Nannie thought this a very odd fancy, but she 
had begun to respect her cousin’s superior ac- 
quirements, and particularly since she had seen 
how easy a matter it was for her to write letters; 
so she did not even dare to smile at it. 

‘* Now if my cousin Mary were here, she would 
make some rhymes about it,” continued Jeanette. 
‘*T mean to send my love to her, and ask her to 
write me a letter with some verses in it.” 

‘Let me read it when it is done—will you?” 
asked Nannie, rather hesitatingly, for she expect- 
ed a flat refusal. Instead of this, Jeanette an- 
swered “yes,” at once, and in a few minutes she 
had the letter ready for inspection. 

Nannie was a long time in reading it. Jean- 
ette wondered what was the matter, and at last 
offered to read it aloud. It was quite a faithful 
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account of all she had seen and heard, and oc-| Jeanette looked on with wonder, as she saw the 
casionally there was a description which amused | notable manner in which dresses were cut and 
Nannie. She was quite pleased with the honor- | fitted, without any aid than that furnished them 
able mentions made of herself, and sighed a very | by their own ingenuity. 


little, as she reflected that her cousin, not quite 











‘‘How did you learn to do so many things, 


so tall as herself, knew a vast deal more, and | cousin Lucy?” she asked. 


could make a good use of her knowledge. She 


‘Oh you know necessity is the mother of in- | 





** Only think, mamma,” said she, “ you know 


\the beautiful book you gave Nannie three weeks 


ago? She has not read a word of it yet, and [ 

don’t think she likes to read. Cousin Lucy is so 

different! Oh how I wish she could be here !” 
“ But it would not be right to take from your 


aunt, her two eldest daughters at once. Perhaps 


began to desire to improve her own mind, and to| vention,” Lucy answered, “ and I think she is too, it is a good thing for Nannie to be here 
wonder whether she could ever write so well and | the mother of patience too. I learned because I | where she feels more obliged to study, than she 


so easily. 
As soon as Jeanette learned what was passing | 
in her cousin’s mind, she said, ‘I will tell you 
what you might do. Ask uncle to let you come 
to Boston, and we can go to school together.” 

‘Why [ might have gone to school there long | 
ago if I had not been afraid,” said Nannie. 

** Afraid!” 

“Yes, I was afraid of you. I thought you 
would laugh at me. I expected that you were 
like all city girls, a little proud thing, and that 
all you would care for, would be fine clothes 
and such things.” 

Jeanette began laughing, and she laughed till | 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. Nannie look- | 
ed on with undisturbed gravity. 

“T am not laughing at you, Nannie,” said 
Jeanette, as soon as she could speak. “I was 
only thinking what a queer sort of a thing you 
must have thought me. Was that the reason 
you seemed to care so little about my coming 
here ?” 

‘““Why yes,” said Nannie, “I thought you 
would laugh at our country ways, and that you 
would not have a good time here. When our 
Sally came to show us her new baby, you know 
she arrived before you did. Well, she was tell- 
ing us about a little girl who was at the tavern 
where she stopped last, and how kind and, and 
—considerate, | believe she said she was, in offer- 
ing to take care of the baby while she rested. 
And then when you came, and she said that you 
was the very one, we all knew we should like 
you.” Jeanette felt quite pleased. She began 
to understand now, why her cousin John had 
seemed so different from what she now knew him 
to be; and the fears that Nannie did not like her 
visiting her, were at once removed. As soon as 
her uncle came in to dinner, she ran to ask him 
if Nannie might not go home with her and live 
at their house, and go to the same school with 
herself. Her uncle smiled, ‘‘ Oh I don’t know,” 
he answered, ‘‘ ask mother.” 

*“*Mother ” could not decide at once. She 
promised to think of the matter, however, and to 
get the opinion of Jeanette’s parents on the sub- 
ject; and so the matter rested. 

In a few days, there arrived a letter from Bos- 
ton, in answer to that which Jeanette had sent. 
Cousin Mary had been kind enough to gratify 
the wish she had expressed for some verses, and 

as they pleased this little girl, perhaps they may 
amuse some others; so here they are. 

Oh what do you think I have seen, mamma, 

Oh what do you think I’ve seen ; 
Far out in the woods, where the trees grow strong 
And everything else is green. 
A little pipe, not a finger long, 
Growing up white as snow ; 
But where the little old man had gone 
Who smokes it, I do not know. 
So I thought Id slyly carry it off, 
When the old man was not near, 
To see how ’twould look, if I planted it, 
Just out in my garden here. 
But what do you think! ‘tis the very first thing 
That ever really stole, 
And to pay me for it, in one short night 
Tt turned as black as a coal.” 

There was something in this letter which 
pleased both Jeanette and Nannie more than the 
verses—this was an urgent request on the part 
of Mrs. Fletcher, that one of the children might 
spend a year with them in Boston. It was soon 


’ 








decided that this one should be Miss Nannie, and 
great preparations were accordingly made in her 


was obliged to do so.” | 
‘But I should think you would rather be! 
reading and writing, than fagging away with a 
needle and thread all day,” said Jeanette. 
So I should, if I did not know that I ought to | 
help mother all I can. Besides, I do read, and | 
study too, in the long winter evenings. I am de-| 
termined not to grow up an ignorant woman.” | 
Jeanette sighed, she hardly knew why. 
‘“‘T wish uncle were richer,” said she, ‘then | 
you would not have to sew so much.” | 
‘Oh father is not so very poor, after all,” said | 
Lucy. ‘We have enough, and more than | 
enough, to eat and drink, and I believe we have | 
good clothes, and we go to school when there is | 
any, until we are too old. But there are so| 
many of us, and father finds it sometimes so hard | 
to make both ends meet, that I don’t like to! 
trouble him by teazing for things I can do with- | 
out. Besides, mother says it takes a great va-| 
riety of people to make a world. There must 
be some to study, that they may teach others; | 
some to write books, and some to read them ; | 
some to be fine ladies, and some to be plain | 
farmers’ daughters—some to make a great com- 
motion, and some to stay at home all their lives, | 
plodding about house, making clothes, baking, 
frying and boiling. 
somebody.” 

“TI don’t believe you will!” cried Jeanette 
warmly. ‘“I mean to ask my father to pay 
some body to do this work for you, and you can 
go to school; you are not too old, and one of) 








And I expect to be that last | 


‘* No, don’t,” said Lucy, “ uncle John does too 
much for us now. Father was unfortunate when 
he first took a farm, and did not succeed at all. | 
Tom, you know, he began to study for the minis- 
try, but his health failed, and he was obliged to 
give that up and try something else. 
first he couldn’t get his mind off from his studies, 
and he used to dislike farming so much, that he 
got quite behind hand. Then your father help- 
ed him a good deal.” 

**T did not know that,” said Jeanette. 

‘‘No, [| dare say not; for father says uncle 
John is not the man to beast of his good deeds.” 
Jeanette said no more, but she resolved that 
as soon as she reached home she would set be- 
fore her father in all its lengths and breadths, 
the advantage which it would be to her cousin 
Lucy, to leave home for a while, to come to Boston, 
to attend school; in short, to share all the privi- 
leges which she herself enjoyed. She perceived 
that notwithstanding the quiet and contented 
spirit with which Lucy went on with her daily 
household duties, her love for books, and her de- 
sire for a cultivated mind, rendered her an ob- 
ject worthy of interest. 

In a few weeks, she was once more establish- 
ed at home. Nannie was her constant compan- 
ion at school and by the way side, and very soon 
began to acquire a love for study and for the 
things which interested Jeanette. At the same 
time it was evident that she had not naturally a 
very decided taste for these pursuits, and that it 
would be no sacrifice to her to give them up at 
once and spend her life in 

“ Baking, roasting, frying, boiling.” 
Jeanette was disappointed. She had expected 
too much. To read, to study and to write, were 
her own delight ; and when, instead of choosing 
such occupations as these, she saw her cousin 
engaged with bits of patchwork in the intervals 


” 





behalf by her mamma and her sister Lucy. 


of rest from necessary study, she could hardly 
restrain or conceal her sorrow. 


| 


would do at home. 
next year.” 
Jeanette consoled herself with this reflection, 
and the subject was not again mentioned. She 
soon began to love her eousin very much, not- 
withstanding the difference in their tastes, and 
to watch with pleasure, the evident improvement 
which she was making. Nannie’s establishment 
in the family had not produced a very great sen- 
sation. She was not very lively, and seldom had 
a talkative mood ; she was not very intelligent, 
neither was she very stupid. The consequence 
was, that nobody was very much the better, the 
wiser or the happier for her presence, and when 
she was absent, she was very little missed. 
Jeanette however, who could not help loving 
those with whom she was in habit of daily and 
kind intercourse, never became weary of trying 
to make her cousin happy. When she found 
that books, pens and paper were not enough to 
accomplish this, she resorted to meaner things, 
and drew forth from her treasuries all the bits of 
silk, the odds and ends of lace, and the cast off 
and long-neglected dolls which were in her pos- 
session, and tried to be interested in Nannie’s 
delight in their reception. If Nannie had noth- 


Perhaps Lucy will come 


ing more, she had good common sense, and the 
Ing : 


kindness of her cousin was not lost upon her. 
She saw Jeanette taking a high rank at school, 
and knew that her mind was superior to her 
own, yet she could not envy one so uniformly 
kind and gentle, neither could she fail to be hap- 
py while trying to do her best. The girls at 


these days you can be a teacher, you know.” _| school, wondered much at the state of things be- 


tween the cousins. They could see nothing in- 
teresting or agreeable in the awkward, diffident 
little country girl; and if they had dared to do so 
they would have expressed their opinions on 
these points, with school-girl plainness of speech. 


But at! At first, however, they contented themselves with 


jlaughing and talking the matter over among 
| themselves. 
| At length, however, Nannie was occasionally 
pained, by a careless jest or a scornful smile, 
and every day became more convinced that most 
\of the school despised her, for that which was 
really no fault of hers. Jeanette, too, soon be- 
'gan to hear insinuations from all sides. One 
| wondered how she could feel willing to be seen 
arm in arm with such a mean-looking girl; an- 
| other desired to know what she found so inter- 
| esting in her cousin, that she would never make 
a visit, or join a party of pleasure without her,— 
another declared that she should fall asleep if 
she were obliged to look for ten minutes into the 
stupid face of the poor child, and expressed her- 
self of a decided opinion that she was never quite 
wide awake. Jeanette listened to the remarks 
at first in silence—then by degrees she began as- 
senting to them. Sometimes she owned that 
Nannie ‘“‘ was not very bright,” at others, that 
she hardly knew how to find entertainment for 
her when out of school, and once went so far as 
to laugh a little at the drawling and indolent 
manner in which she was accustomed to speak. 
The girls were thus encouraged to go on with 
their remarks, and Nannie soon began to be the 
object of a series of practical jokes from all sides. 
These things did not at once, particularly annoy 
her. She frequently laughed as heartily as the 
rest, when she saw the wit of these jokes. But 


as they every day multiplied, she began to find 
them rather trying. One morning a cluster of 
girls stood before the stove in the school-room, 
talking and laughing, and one of them proposed 
hiding Nannie’s bonnet at the close of school, in 
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eS 
order to see if she could be vexed. “She is so 
tiresomely good-natured,” said another—* I real- 
ly should like to see if she could be made to fly 
into a passion.” Several voices rose in approba- 
tion of this proposal, and one or two objected. 
It was however, carried into effect, and when 
Jeanette was ready to return home, she found 
Nannie making many inquiries about her bon- 
net. As she went quietly from place to place 
several taunting remarks were made; and at last, 
fairly worn out and exhausted, and unable long- 
erto keep up her good humor, Nannie fairly 
burst into a flood of indignant tears. In a mo- 
ment Jeanette, warm-hearted and kind as ever, 
was at herside. Ashamed of the encouragement 
which she had herself given to those who had be- 
come the tormentors of her inoffensive cousin, 
she now endeavored to atone for her past folly 
by redoubled tenderness. 

“«] am ashamed of you, girls,” said she, “I 
would not treat a worm as you treat Nannie. If 
you are obliged to tease anybody I wish you 
would choose me after this. But Vll never bear 
it to have Nannie tormented from morning till 
night.” 

«Just see how angry she is,’ whispered one 
of the girls who stood looking on. 

Jeanette, recalled to her senses by this remark, 
thought best to retreat lest she should be provok- 
ed to say something worse, so she drew Nannie’s 
arm within her own, saying, 

“Very well, she shall wear my bonnet home, 
as you don’t choose to give up her own.” 

On hearing this, one of the elder girls proceed- 
ed to produce the bonnet from a coal box which 
occupied a corner of the dressing room. 

“Oh dear!” she cried, ‘I guess whoever put 
this here did not know how it would be spoiled 
by the dust.” 

The poor bonnet was truly in a sad condition, 
being fairly black from lying several hours among 
the coal; in addition to which, it had evidently 
had a quantity of heavy coals thrown upon it. 

“JT don’t see any wit in such fun,” said Jean- 


done any thing to deserve this love! How thank- 
ful was Nannie that she could at last be of some 
use in the family where she had received so much 
of considerate and gentle attention ! 

** Dear,good,kind Nannie,” said Jeanette,when 
she was beginning slowly to recover. ‘I believe | 
I should have died, if you had not been such a 
nice nurse for me.” 

“Oh, well,” Nannie quietly answered, “I 
couldn’t help it, you know.” E. 





MORALITY. 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 

A happy autumnal festival to you, my little 
readers. Many friends will wish you a merry 
Christmas, and a happy new year, but I will get | 
the start of them all, and wish you a happy thanks- 
giving day. You have numbered four, six or 
eight thanksgiving days since you can remem- 
ber, and I suppose they were all days of joy and 
gladness. 

Some of you went with your father and moth- 
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much preparation for company, but nothing de- 
lighted me more than to see my father send my 
brother, older than myself, out with presents of 
the meat and vegetables he had raised, to his 
neighbors who had no farms, and were not as 
well provided for ashe. And then, on thanks- 
giving day, when our friends had arrived, and 
the long table was about being set, my mother 
used to call me to carry some of her nice din- 
ner to several of her friends who were unable to 
cook for themselves. Sometimes I went in two 
or three different directions, but I thought it a 
great privilege, even if | was rather late to take 
my seat at the table. However, my mother was 


jalways careful that my chair and plate should be 


ready, for every one in the house, even old So- 
ney, an aged negro man who had been a slave in 
the family, must be seated at the table on thanks- 
giving day.” 

These were the pleasures of little boys sixty 
years ago, on this annual festival. Cannot you, 
my young friends, find some such happy employ- 





er, to see your aged grand parents, and meet 
your uncles, aunts and cousins, at their broad, 


to spend the day with you. If you passed the 
whole day in good humor, feeling towards all 
around you kindness and love, and towards your 
heavenly Father gratitude and praise, you was 


you had more than common to enjoy; and now 
another thanksgiving-day is coming. How shall 
it be spent? This day is appointed by our mag- 


ed to unite in thanking God for his goodness to- 
wards them during the past year, and public 
meetings are held for worship and praise. A 
part of thanksgiving day, therefore, you should 
be at church; and if your heart is right, this will 
be the happiest part of the day. When your fa- 
ther or mother makes you a present, you say, 
with a bright eye and grateful smile, “I thank 








ette, while she insisted upon wearing the disfig- 
ured bonnet herself. “1 wonder whether it is 
more dishonest to steal or to ruin a thing.” 

“IT don’t believe any body meant it should be 
hurt,” explained one. ‘‘1 saw it put in, and) 
think it was injured by some person who did not | 
know it was there. It might have been done | 
when coals were shovelled from the box.” 


you,” and you feel delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity of saying it—so all good people feel on 
thanksgiving day. And whenthey have expres- 
sed their gratitude to God in the meeting, they 
do not wish to join in any amusements which 
will make them forget his goodness. They car- 
ry the same grateful hearts with them if they go 
to visit their friends, or receive company at home, 


cheerful fireside; and some of you rejoiced to |== 
see your friends coming from different directions | 


very happy; happier than you usually are because | 


istrates as atime when all the people are request- | 





ments on the next thanksgiving day?’ L. L. H. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 





LITTLE WILLIE, AND HIS DOG MONK, 
A striking illustration of sagacity. 

** Now, mother, you know 
you promised us a story this 
evening,” said little Jessie. 

‘© QO! yes,” added Martha, 
‘*wedo wanta story; a good, 
long, true one; something 
that you know all about your 
, =—own self.” 

* Well, let me think a moment,” said their 
mother, “ for my stock of stories is much dimin- 
ished.” 

While their mother was trying to recall to 
mind some event of her own childhood, each of 
the little girls got a footstool ; and then they fix- 
ed themselves in front of their mother, so that 
they could look her directly in the face during 
her narrative. 

“When I was a little girl,” said Mrs. Carter, 
‘about as old as Jessie, there was a family re- 
| sided in the village where my parents lived, by 
jthe name of Bennet. There were five children 
in the family ; the three eldest being boys, and 
|the two youngest, girls. I need mention the 

names of none of them but the third boy, Willie ; 





9 








This seemed rather more satisfactory, and the | and the same feeling will lead them to try to do| for to him my story particularly relates. 


two cousins walked home. Jeanette felt exceed- | 


ingly sorry that she had first countenanced her 
companions in laughing at Nannie, and resolved 
henceforth to stand forth as her steady champion 
whatever might happen. There was, however, 
no occasion for this resolution, as this affair put 
a stop to all farther difficulties of the sort, and 
ina few days it was forgotten by all save Nan- 
nie. She could not fail to remember the bold- 
ness with which Jeanette had stood forth in her 
defence, her kind and soothing words, her for- 
getfulness of self in her desires to remove all un- 
pleasant feeling from her mind; and she longed 
for an opportunity of proving that though she 
could not in words express much gratitude, she 
yet really felt more than the careless observer 
could perceive. This opportunity came at last. 
Jeanette was after a few months, suddenly taken 
sick. She needed constant attention, and what 
was more, constant love and sympathy. Her 
mother, who had been for many years in feeble 
health, was unable to give even her presence in 
the sick room, except atintervals. Now then the 
real worth of the retiring Nannie began to be un- 
derstood. Withthe judgment of an experienced 
nurse, she faithfully watched by the side of her 
cousin. No one could so skilfully smooth the 
pillow, and prepare her medicines, or so gently 
hush her to sleep when her head throbbed with 
pain, as Nannie. Hcw thankful was Jeanette 
now, that she had not to bear all this kindness 
with the bitter consciousness that she had never 





good, and make every body happy around them. 
| If every man, woman and child felt truly grate- 
| ful to God for his mercies the past year, we should 
' have indeed a festival, such an one as would re- 
|semble heaven. 

| But many people spend this day in a very 
wicked manner. They seek only to please them- 
selves, and never think of thanking God, or mak- 
jing their fellow beings happy. ] 
you will be so wicked. ‘This day is kept as a 
day of feasting as well as visiting, and I think it 
is right to entertain our friends with the good 
things God has given us, and to enjoy them our- 
selves, too, if we do but remember to “ be tem- 
perate in all things.” Do not indulge your ap- 
petite too far on thanksgiving day. Have you 
not some poor neighbors, who need a part of 
your abundance? If you take it all yourself, it 
may cause you much distress; if you disperse 
abroad, as the good Psalmist says, and give to 
the poor, it will afford you much pleasure, be- 
sides doing others good. Giving to the needy is 
one of the best employments of thanksgiving day. 
I knew a man who used to send to every poor 
family in the parish in which he lived, the mate- 
rials for cooking a nice dinner on that day, and 
thus he spread comfort and pleasure all around 
him. An aged gentleman once told me how he 
spent these days when he was a little boy. “I 
well remember,” said he, “how much I felt in- 
terested in all that was going on, in and around 
the house for a day or two previous. There was 





{ hope none of | 


‘* Little Willie was one of the loveliest children 
I ever knew. He had large hazel eyes and 
dark brown hair, that curled all over his head. 
There was one thing quite peculiar about Willie; 
he very seldom played with other children. Per- 
haps this arose partly from the fact that his two 
older brothers being of the ages of eight and ten 
| years, were companions for each other and en- 
gaged in sports such as Willie was not old enough 
to join in; and the two younger children being 
girls, had their own amusements, peculiar to 
their sex. But Willie was an odd one—the pet 
of all and yet the companion of none. Still he 
was not without a playmate, who was his con- 
stant attendant; and this was his little dog Mon- 
key, or, as he was more usually called, Monk. 
They were seldom separated, night or day, for 
Monk slept under Willie’s bed ; and when you 
saw one, you might be sure the other was not far 
off. If his mother asked, ‘*‘ Where is Willie?” 
when he had been out of sight for a while; the 
answer, ‘* He must be near by, for I heard Monk 
bark just now,” was quite satisfactory, even 
though the little boy was not seen. 

‘Monk was a very pretty brown and white 
dog, with long silky hair, which grew like a 
fringe on his ears and tail. He was the most 
frolicsome, roguish little dog that ever played 
tricks. Many a time have I seen Willie and 
Monk playing on the grass-plat together, as if 
neither of them cared for any better fun. Some- 
times Willie would tie his cap on Monk’s head 
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and put his little jacket on like a coat, and make | of them, in order to try the effect it would sere | Scholar’s Tribute toa Departed Teacher, 
him sit upon his hind legs; and then the little | upon Monk, called, ‘ Wil-l-i-e!’ he sprang up, | ae pron a» skp with a Sabbath School from 
boy would shout and laugh and tumble, heels |and pricked up as much of his long and droop-| ™y early childhood, ut ~ hed elt any particular interest 
se , : - rould look |i > ; he could 1 held one foot. lis- | 12% until, when about fifteen years of age, I came un- 
over head, on the grass, while his dog would look | ing ears as he could, and held up 1 lis | aoe the instenstions of one of tiie sent fhithédl of 10. 
very sober, and roll his eyes round to look at|tening and looking first one way and then On-|ocs, That teacher ia, now, 1 tsust in heaven, asin 8 
his master, who would presently release him from | other. After watching the faces of the children ‘reward of her faithful labors. I can seldom think of 
his unnatural situation, for he loved him too}and hearing no voice reply to their call, he laid | her, without shedding tears of gratitude to God for mak. 
much to tire him. Then Willie would le down | down with a disappointed look, as if he never ing her the instrument of leading me to choose Christ 
with his face on the grass and keep quite still; | should be happy again. o | for J portion. Rn prayed — for a es and, 
and Monk would come to him and try to put his| ‘In a few days the boy next older than Wil- | 28 often as possible, conversed personally with them, and 
—_ 7 ey a ‘ed with the fever: and s aft endeavored to apply the solemn truths contained in the 
nose under his face; then he would rub him} lie was attacked with t re fever; and soon a ter | lesson to their hearts and consciences. Never shall 
with his paw, and give a quick, sharp bark ; and | the eldest of the little girls ; and both of these forget the words that first made a deep impression on 
when Willie would look up suddenly and jump jehildren followed their little brother to the grave. |my own heart. She was speaking of the sufferings that 
at him with a shout, Monk would scamper wild- | This left the house very lonely ; and, strange as Christ endured upon the cross, for sinners; and she 
ly round the grass-plat, and finish off his gam-|it may seem, Monk deserted the dwelling where jaar ees baal 
bols by snatching up a stick and bringing it to| death had made such desolation. The day after) |“ Why do you not LOVE a a cecal He has suf- 
his little master. the little girl died we found him lying on our a “ ee ee eee r person for 
‘ i iev jillie was a happy} steps 5 " hat time he would be our | @20™ Me shed ins Of00d. jer, till that moment, did | 
“You will believe that Willie was a happy | front steps; and from tha  cealion niv-andits ead aiep Sek Acmaleumiin af wi 
chi » scarcely knew any thi o4 | dos ‘ithstanding all the efforts Mrs. Bennet to) yn. a St in casts " ; Of mind, 
child. He scarcely knew any thing but pleasure, | dog, notwithstanding a i till I found it in casting myself down at the foot of th; 
till that terrible disease, the scarlet fever, made | used to persuade him to return home. She could | cross, and there imploring the pardon of my many sing, 
its appearance in the village. Willie was one of | not bear to part with him, for she loved him for; The teacher mentioned above had the satisfaction, 
the first children that was seized with it; and | dear little Willie’s sake. Sometimes they would |ere she was called to her reward, of seeing, I believe, 
trom the commencement of the attack it was of| send for him and shut him up, and sometimes | every member of her class walking in the ways o; 


an alarming nature. His tender mother watch-|they tied him fast; but he would continue to es-| Wisdom. ——— M. H. 


ed over him in great anxiety, holding him in her | 
arms or rocking him in a long cradle, which, | 
though he suffered severe pain, was a great com- 
fort to him. Poor Monk would come to the 
door and scratch, and when he was let in, would 
jump up on some chair near Willie, and look in- 
to the cradle; and if his little master took no 
notice of him, he would lie down on the chair, 
his nose resting on his forepaws, and look right 
in Willie’s face ; and sometimes he would whine 
most piteously. ‘They had to try to keep him 
out of the room, but he would slip in after some 
person and hide under the bed; and when all 
was still, he would put his head from under the 
curtains, on that side of the bed nearest Willie’s 
cradle. 

‘* But poor Willie and Monk were never again | 
to play together; for this dear little boy died 
after a very short illness; and the last words he 
said in his delirium were, ‘* Hold steady, Monk, | 


, 


hold steady.” | 








** | was told by a lady who stayed with Mrs. | the Lord Jesus Cirist !—S. S. Visiter. 


Bennet during her season of affliction, that poor 
Monk exhibited every sign of grief that a dumb 
animal could express. When the door of the 


room that contained little Willie’s lifeless body fe agen - eee a aes that ny y~ 
was locked, Monk stationed himself at the door. | @T@.Y Perceived, 60 Constant ae 


At first he scratched and whined; but finding 
that he could not gain admittance, he laid him- 
self down in silent sorrow and watched there. 
Nothing could entice him from this place. When 
food and water were brought to him, he would 
drink the water, but he only smelled the meat or 
licked it a little, for he seemed to have lost all 
relish for food; and with a long drawn breath he 
would lay his head down close to the crack of 
the door, where he remained most of the time 
till the funeral. When the body of little Willie 
was brought down stairs, he followed ; and when 
the processton went to the grave-yard, he aecom- 
panied it. As the coffin was lowered into its 
narrow resting-place, poor little Monk walked to 
the edge of the pit and looked in. In fact, he 
seemed like a real mourner, and all the children 
thought it was quite proper Monk should be al- 
lowed to follow his little master to the tomb. He 
was among the last that left the grave-yard, but he 
followed the family home, and as soon as he en- 
tered the house, he went directly to the room 
where little Willie died. He looked in the era- 
die and then went all over the house, as if seek- 
ing for him. Presently he jumped upon the hall 
table, where Willie’s cap still remained, and im- 
mediately he laid down and placed one paw on 
it, as if he had found something he was accus- 
tomed to regard as connected with his master. 
‘**'The older boys were much grieved by Wil- 
lie’s death, and they thought they should love 
Monk very much for his sake. So they stayed 
by him and patted him; he received their ca- 
resses without showing any joy; but when one 


cape and come back to us; and we kept him to 
the end of his life.”— Youth’s Friend. 





VARIETY. 


Harvest of a Sabbath School. 

Rev. Mr. M , Some years ago, was settled in a par- 
ish in Maine. On entering his field of labor, he found, 
to his great disappointment, that there was no Sabbath 
School. He then felt, as he does now, that this institu- 
tion is essential to the highest prosperity of any church 
and congregation, and he could not remit his labors till 
he saw it engaging the hearts of his people. Buta 
whole year passed away, before he could awaken interest 
enough even to get a school established. 

At length, Mr. M was called, in the providence 
of God, to remove to another portion of the vineyard. 
Recently, after an absence of thirteen years, he revisited 
his former parish ; and he found that a rich harvest had 
already been gathered from the Sabbath School which 
he had organized with so much anxiety and toil. Three 
fourths of those who were its members when he was the 
pastor of the church, are now the professed disciples of 











npn 
Benefits of Sabbath Schools. 
The benefits of Sabbath Schools are like the every 


| considered as a matter of course. But once withdraw 
| their influence, and the dearth would soon be felt, as 
when the rain and the sunshine are withdrawn from the 
/earth. Much of the labor is preparing ground and sow- 
| ing seed, the results of which cannot be told from year 
‘to year. Yet, to the praise of God, we can say, precious 
| sheaves are gathered from time to time, and occasionally 
| full harvests, too, as the immediate fruit of labor. 


——>—_—__ 
Washington’s Estimate of Probity. 


Props to Lean Upon. 
“Most parents look forward to the time when the; 


shall need props to lean upon; and it requires but very 


little good sense to see, that if they neglect their chi. 
dren’s education, leaving them to grow up in ignorance 
and vice, they can expect little else but ingratitude ani 
cruel neglect in return.” 


a 
Tue Best Way.—lI once asked a little boy if the 
right way was not as good as any. “ Yes,” said he, “ani 
a great deal better than any.” 





From the Southern Churchman. 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF MISS 8. M. W. 
A blooming rose forsook the spot, 
Where lovingly it grew, 
By summer's genial sunbeam cheer’d, 
And fresh with sparkling dew. 
Who broke the flow’ret from its stalk ? 
A thoughtless passer by? 
A vengeful heart on evil bent ? 
A cold, unpitying eye ? 
Who broke the flower ?—A sacred voice, 
Spake tenderly and low; 
“ No careless hand the deed hath wrought, 
No stern, vindictive foe. 
The Florist, who had nurs’d the root, 
Set on the rose his seal, 
He sow’d the seed to reap the frui 
And wisely wounds to heal.” L.H.S. 
eet 
A LITTLE WORD. 
A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion, or a tear, 
Has often healed a heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere. 


A word—a look—has crushed to earth 





“T thought,”—said Washington, respecting the treach- 
ery of Arnold,—* that an officer of courage and ability, 
who had often shed his blood for his country, was enti- 
tled to confidence, and I gave him mine. I[ am now 
convinced, and for the rest of my life, that we should 
never trust those who are wanting in probity, whatever 
abilities they may possess.” 


——>—_— 
The Little Penitent. 


A sweet little boy of four years old, was one night ob- 
served by his female attendant, to be wakeful and appa- 
rently engaged in thought. “What troubles you dear?” 
he was asked. “Oh!” said he in reply, “the Bible says 
the foxes have holes and the birds of the air have nests, 
but dear Jesus had not where to lay his head! And I 
have such a nice comfortable bed,—and yet—I am often 
naughty. Oh! will God forgive one?” Here his voice 
which had been tremulous with feeling, became quite 
choked, and he burst into a flood of tears of penitential 
sorrow ? 





— > 
Self-Conceit. 


ing go together, It is when the sun is rising and de- 
clining that he maketh the longest shadows ; at mid-day, 
when he is highest, none at all. It is a good old maxim, 
“to be, rather than seem.” I would rather applaud my- 
self for having much that I show not, than that others 
should applaud me for attempting to show much that I 
have not. 





Seldom haveI seen much ostentation and much learn- | P' 


Full many a budding flower, 

Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s darkest hour. 

Then, deem it not an idle thing, 
A pleasant word to speak ; 

The face you wear—the thoughts you bring— 
A heart may heal, or break. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION, 

In January next, this paper will be published in two 
Editions. The first Edition of four pages on a half sheet 
of Royal paper, once a week—52 Numbers in a year, 
(of which this paper is a specimen.) 

The second Edition will contain eight pages on a 
whole sheet of Royal paper, once in two weeks—2 
Numbers in a year—to contain the same matter as that 
of two Numbers of the weekly paper. The Postage on 


this Edition will be one half less than that of the weekly 
aper. 

The price of either paper will be One Dollar in advance. 

Post Masters are authorized to send payments for pa- 
pers free of postage. If an open letter with money is 
handed to a Post Master, it will save him the trouble of 
writing, and he will seal it, and frank it, and forward it 
to the Editor—at least many Post Masters have done 
this, for which they have our thanks. N. WILLIS. 
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